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THE COVER 


_ of the new year and the New Deal. 


January, named for Janus the two faced god, suggests a time of 
looking both forward and backward. The cover design, by Doyt 
Early, of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning, State Department 
of Education, symbolizes the gloom and depression of the year that 
is past giving way to the brighter prospects, hopes, and anticipation 


Reorganization of Educational Programs 


VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The fifth of the major problems confronting public education 
(California Schools, August, 1933) to which the State Department of 
Edueation will devote serious attention during the coming months, is 
the reorganization of educational programs. Education, together with 
other publie services and agencies received close scrutiny as a result 
of the severe economic depression. There has been rather general 
agreement that there is need for a reorganization of educational pro- 
grams to meet the changed conditions and needs of the modern social 
order. During the current period of recovery, rapid progress is being 
made in reconstruction and reorganization along civic, social, and 
economic lines. In order to serve more fully the purposes and needs 
of society, educational programs must be reorganized in such fashion 
as to participate fully in the direction and accomplishment of this 
reconstruction. 

The world in which we live is more rapidly changing than ever 
before. The social order is becoming increasingly complex. Innumer- 
able social, civic, and economic problems must be solved if human wel- 
fare and happiness are to be promoted. It is the task of the school to 
prepare youth to cope with these problems. The school is primarily 
a social institution. It exists in order to preserve and protect civiliza- 
tion already developed and to further human advancement and social 
progress. To assist in accomplishing this purpose in a world so rapidly 
changing, constitutes an ineseapable obligation of the public schools. 
The discharge of this obligation requires revision of school procedures, 
curricula, and practices. 

The new emphasis of the need for strong collective effort and 
social solidarity in social, civic, and economic reconstruction is of 
particular significance to education. The futility of extreme indi- 
vidualism in a program of reconstruction has been made clearly evident. 
Since we learn by doing, the implication is clear that social solidarity 
and cooperative endeavor may be achieved by provision for group 
thinking, group planning, and group activity in the school program. 

The solution of the many problems facing present day society 
demands a new conception of the curriculum. The study of contempo- 
raneous civilization, of present day conditions and problems is abso- 
lutely essential if youth now attending school is to be properly prepared 
to participate in the solution of the many problems which must be 
met in the near future. This is particularly important in secondary 
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education, for the pupils now attending high schools will in a few 
years have reached adulthood and be confronted by the more serious 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

It seems advisable that first consideration in the reorganization of 
educational programs be given to secondary education. In the field of 
elementary education, progressive changes and rather thoroughgoing 
reorganization have been effected during recent years. Notable progress 
in certain directions has been made in secondary education, but it is in 
this field that immediate reorganization is urgently needed. 

It is rather generally agreed that the traditional program of the 
secondary school with emphasis on the long established academic 
subjects fails to meet the needs of contemporary life. Notwithstanding 
the general recognition of the inadequacy of present programs, however, 
fundamental revision of secondary school curricula and procedures has 
been limited to few instances. Many excellent formulations of objec- 
tives and principles of secondary education, in tune with the demand 
that educational programs meet the needs of contemporaneous life, 
have recently been made. Certain excellent suggestions for revising 
educational programs in accordance with such principles have been 
offered. Educational practice, however, has lagged behind constructive 
thinking, and the task of putting sound principles into operation and 
of reorganizing procedures to achieve generally recognized objectives 
still remains. This is the problem immediately ahead. 

In dealing with the reorganization of educational programs, the 
State Department of Education will devote first attention to the field 
of secondary education. Walter R. Hepner, newly appointed chief of 
the Division of Secondary Education, will be in charge of this program. 
Further announcement concerning the plans of the department will 
be made in the February number of California Schools. 
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A Review of Public Education in California 
for the Year 1933 


VieERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


At the start of this new year we should give a report of our 
stewardship and a statement of current conditions in the public schools 
of this state. The year 1933 was significant because it recorded a 
change from the ultra conservative to a more liberalized point of view 
in all important aspects of our social and economic organization. Pub- 
lie education throughout the nation, and especially in California, is 
today benefiting by this important change of attitude. 

During the year 1933 our major task was to set our own house in 
order. Change is always relatively painful, and there were accordingly 
many difficult situations experienced. However, as a result of this 
self-analysis and change from within, we are definitely conscious of a 
renewed and increasing confidence of the citizens of this state in their 
public schools. With the hope of material financial assistance from 
the Federal government for the support of public edueation, we face 
the year 1934 with increased devotion and energy for our common 
service. 


STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL SYSTEM MAINTAINED 


The structure of education in California has been maintained 
during a year of the most severe legislative and publie attacks in the 
history of education in California. Although many features of the 
program of education offered in our public schools have been redueed, 
the citizens of this state did not permit the structure of the school 
system to be undermined. 

From a financial standpoint, the public schools have benefited as 
a result of the enactment of Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 30 
(Riley-Stewart plan) transferring the obligation of county school sup- 
port to the state as a whole. During the 1933 Legislature, the 
California State Department of Education cooperated with many other 
state-wide organizations interested in the maintenance of our public 
schools. This program, backed by the effective support of thousands 
of citizens, suecessfully opposed many bills which would have crippled 
cur schools. The loyalty and devotion of local school board members 
throughout the state prevented widespread and unnecessarily severe 
curtailment of local programs of education. 

We are conscious of a growing realization on the part of a majority 
of our citizens that, after all, the education of youth is basie in a 
democratic society. The national program of recovery so splendidly 
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inaugurated by President I'ranklin D. Roosevelt is today stressing the 
educational aspect as a necessity for the recovery of national morale. 
The challenge to all agencies of public education today is greater than 
ever before. With diligent attention to the many problems which face 
us, We can accomplish by social reconstruction that recognition of social 
and economic equality for which many nations have found it necessary 
to undergo internal strife and revolution. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Although the economic depression did not affect the public schools 
of this state as soon as it did business and industry, there are never- 
theless many serious educational problems which have arisen as a 
result of the depression. In order to secure an estimate of the current 
conditions in California’s publie schools a study was recently made by 
the State Department of Education to determine the changes which 
had occurred in the services of the public schools during the years 


from 1930 to 1934. 


TABLE No. 1 


Percentage of School Districts Which Have Discontinued Certain School 
Services Since 1930-31 


Percentage 
of school 
districts 

discontinuing 
certain 
services 


School services 


Construction of new school buildings---- - - : : ae ERLE ad 
Classes for children of migratory laborers_- -_-- Ema 
Americanization and naturalization classes__- ee es ER OF |x| 
Adult special day and evening classes - - - - ; ale 
a al a a ea = Sey ees | 
APC sOEIRNCHON. =o ccc ccc cco 

Compulsory continuation classes for minors_ 

Instruction of physically handicapped children __ 

Use of school facilities as community center ____ 

Manual training and shop instruction. ____- 

Replacement of worn out furniture and equipme nt 

Physical education service_------------- 
Plenltnmervd0e-—<..s<-s<<<<i-25-< : = 
Classroom supervision--_------- : 

School library service------- - 

Repairs to old buildings - - - 

Supplemental textbooks - - - - 

Other supplies for instruction - 

Pupil transportation - - ----- 

Janitors’ supplies - -- - - - - -- 

Student counseling and guidance service 

Domestic science instruction _ 

School cafeteria service-_-- - 

Music instruction- -- - --- - --- 

Playground service---- ----- 


MNROAMNANRMAYUENNRUIDNOEAOS 
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In tables I, II, and III, data are presented which summarize 
the reports from 75 per cent of all school districts in the state. It 
is confidently believed that these data constitute adequate samples 
of current school conditions in all parts of California. Table No. 1 
indicates the percentage of school districts which have discontinued 
school services since 1930. Table No. 2 indicates the percentage of 
school districts which have reduced certain school services during the 
past four years, and Table No. 3 presents the percentage of school 
districts which have found it necessary to increase certain of the school 
services in a like period of time. 


TABLE No. 2 


Percentage of School Districts Which Have Reduced School Services 
Since 1930-31 


Percentage 
of school 
: ae districts 
School services ohiiiiaes 

reduced 

services 
Replacement of worn out furniture and equipment---------- tae ticle es 51.8 
Henge tool school PuNgNIgn:.—. < .- 224. sco c cece eeesessc cas sunsseease sees 49.6 
Sts plementen temtnOGNAn eo a5 oo bose sowcacctecesecometbese sae eee eeeeeees 43.3 
Chao MALIA GR INARA os i sn sin cae emene noma gewsoneaamaemene 38.8 
Janitors SuDPMeA-.. = 2.225. kn een sence se yr SS ec gm ret 28.2 
NGG PINONG ae  o 5s ean naa goe om eeaaneeoas rad slate isan 27.2 
Construction of new school buildings... ..._ =... -..2.-=-.-2.-26-062e502--5-05-e5- 25.3 
School: library service... .......-.-==-.2=--s.--- bc hols Sete aS Rete acer eee 24.5 
TAMMIE ON Sg TS a ah Les hes BS geet pte ID EE See 21.4 
De GT: a ea ene ee ee ee en ere TE up ae ee I Sor 20.8 
Americanization and naturalization classes-_----_---------------------------------- 19.7 
CRRaN i Oe CCN IIT oo a a a ee ha Gees ee oe en 19.3 
Adult special day and evening classes. ------------------------------------ xaere 19.2 
IRATE UNCED anna Sn Sars oe ata al eat macaw sa ho enue saeaateeemeaee 18.6 
Manual training and shop instruction... .. .. =.= --.-22-2-.-2.--..2sc26s-s0c-ee 14.4 
PlGGnUie MOIPNOG TIRURNE UIE oo roe. on cSt ee enw a ctw eae sa ee wee 11.1 
School cafeteria service....-..------------------- aah at ma tl area tS an ene Se aaa 10.6 
Student counseling and guidance service--_-_-----_-------------------------------- 10.5 
Instruction of physically handicapped children - - __- SR ne te re eee om eS 10.1 
Classes for children of migratory laborers------.-.-.----------------------------- 10.0 
PAGE: IC MMEIINIR les rs he i ee wn a aa Sina A ee 8.5 
I apPRRG Ua CPUIRM TIRE Ca nl a rsa ee hic Salat eee eS 4.6 
Use of school facilities as community center_____-__-_---------------------------- 2.2 
Compulsory continuation classes for minors_-----_------------------------------- 2.0 
I RETIRE MEER ia ae a ere es ee ee aa eee 0.5 
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Percentage of School Districts Which Have Increased School Service 


Since 1930-31 


School services 


Pupil transportation - - - - ee ees ae eee 
Instruction of physically handie 2pped children SN eee sere Bi fee 
Repairs to old school buildings. - ------------ - eh Rewed per nes eee er ema: 
Music instruction--_- - - -- Spe ne Rea raie me nee e Bye eee err ag he ee ety 
Construction of new school buildings _- I re ee ee ees a ee Z exe oe 
PIBRMNINETNANE coo) cae cst ccc rence xe 

Classroom supervision-------_---- net ene ses ae Lee es eee 
Student counseling and guidance service__ : ; ity 
Adult special day and evening classes - - -------- - ee a ai eae 
Use of school facilities as community center --_-- RP a ere She ee wee Mee Or 
Classes for children of migratory laborers-_--— __ : Pe OR ee PES, 
Physical education service-_--_------------- aa : er ee renee 
School cafeteria service___--.-------------- aes ees ta a eet Me Ra 
Replacement of worn out furniture and equipment ae Se ene ae ee 
School lpratry eervice.....==2-<..2---.--=-<- Pao aae : Se Cera SEEN ee 
Compulsory continuation classes for minors__ A a ae 
Other supplies for instruction_----..--------- eee eh ERS Ree is eney 
Supplemental textbooks____-______-__------ : By eee eee 
Americanization and naturalization classes___~ - : Be Re eee ee ak. 
Art instruction. .............. aes Ase Eee Pete PORE OF GNM ieee eee fe 
Domestic science instruction _____--_----- ~ EEE See ete Celts Mere yee Ee 
Janitors BUpDUOS. ....-...-<c- cscs. cee See ; eee ee te 
Kindergarten service __--_--- eee vs : Rte 3 Re er eee 
Playground service..........=....- Sad san eee eee Bf a asa en a 
Manual training and shop instruction. __- ee ee eee me ee ard BE 


Percentage 
of school 
districts 

which have 
increased 
services 
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SCHOOLS OPERATING ON SMALLER PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 


THAN IN 1924-25 


It is confidently believed that the public schools have reduced their 
expenditures below a point where genuine efficiency can be secured, 
A comparison of the expenditure data presented in the following table 
will indicate that the publie schools in California are today operating 
upon per pupil expenditures smaller than those made available for 
the year 1924-25. 
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The drastic reduction in current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance, which is evident from the data presented in Table 
No. 4, has been accomplished only by eliminating many of the essentials 
of a truly modern program of education. Today it is increasingly 
difficult to provide for the individual needs of students as they progress 
through the public school system. Teachers have been required to 
accept classes which in many cases have been doubled in size. As a 
result, California is jeopardizing the opportunity offered its school 
children to fit themselves for participation in a social and economic 
order which is changing with lightning rapidity under the N.R.A. 
California should not expect to meet its educational obligations to the 
present generation of school children with a socially inadequate pro- 
gram of education. - 


TABLE No. 4 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
1924-25 to 1932-33, Inclusive 


Veer Elementary High District 

schools schools junior colleges 
ee eso aes ee eae ee a $90 30 $187 35 $321 40 
NI oe oo. oe Seager a ae eee ae re 97 15 190 91 321 30 
OO. a eee ee Memes eA eee oe =e 97 70 193 66 314 08 
eat ne Se Die a Se Beran wr ee Sh eee 98 57 188 61 269 32 
1928-29__-___ oe ty it Sit or ieee Nase i ae ane 98 80 191 79 244 62 
EO 2m ek Sl es ee lang re an 101 69 192 10 262 26 
URN eso ee hs a i a ee ee 102 39 188 93 239 32 
Res saa ee a ee ee 97 48 178 33 210 18 
1? Sh SE set tre ae rR PR ON ye eC 86 40 149 58 171 87 


In Table No. 5 school cost data are presented for each county in 
the state for the years 1930-31 and 1932-33. Corresponding current 
cost data are reported for each of the district junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia in Table No. 6. 
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TABLE No. 5 


Current Cost Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Elementary and 
High Schools, by Counties, 1930-31 and 1932-33 


County 


MERINO oo oa ce 
AT ere" 
CS (er ere 


Calaveras... ..------ 
ORMINR So oc. cse as cee 
Centra: Coste. -...- .=.- 
Del Norte.....=..--=.- 
eS 


ios Angeles.....-...- 
Madera. - - - - - Soe 
oS Se ees 
Mariposa - - - - sae 
Mendocino..-.--------- 


Mono...-- =a ie 
MOMEERY= =< ==. 522-.- 


Sacramento. --------- 
San Benito----- -- ey 
San Bernardino---__ : 
San Diego- - - - - - eee 
San Francisco- ------- 
San Joaquin---------- 
San Luis Obispo- -- - _- 
San Mateo----- <a 
Santa Barbara_-_-____- 
Santa Clara---------- 
Santa Cruz. --------- 
RRM ec a5 ct e 


Se 
BINEDG.osS2a 5 ccc ccee 


Mane. =... = = co 
Tuolumne- - - -- Eye 


Oe Fy 


(ie eee 


Elementary school 


High school 


Current cost per 


Current cost per 


pupil in A.D.A. Reduction pupil in A.D.A. Reduction 
1930-31 | 1932-33 ]Amount | Pe |} 1930-31 | 1932-33 [Amount | Per 
cent cent 
$104 62] $96 02|} $8 60 8.2]] $173 42] $152 09] $21 33} «12.3 
eg ee 2S in Se eee Tee ee 
90 26| 7999]| 1027| 11.4]) 227 01] 181 51]] 4600} 20.3 
87 47| 70 40]| 1707]  19.5]) 178 48] 131 09]| 4739] 26.6 
119 78| 90 41|| 2937] 24.51] 275 40] 219 83]| 55 57/ 20.2 
108 49| 90 67]| 1782] 16.4]| 312 82] 219 61]] 9321] 29.8 
88 69| 79 31]| 938] 10.6) 199 90] 167 94]/ 3196] 16.0 
110 63| 65 49]| 45 14| 40.8] 232 70] 140 71]] 9199] 39.5 
106 17] 91 63|} 14.54] 13.7]] 19403] 14893] 4510] 23.2 
82 63} 7261] 1002| 12.1)/ 167 51] 137 02|| 3049] 18.2 
90 80| 7367) 1713] 18.9]) 236 55} 153 61]/ 8294] 35.1 
93 12| 82 75]| 1037] 11.11) 170 06] 137 08|| 3298] 19.4 
71 34| 57 77/] 1357]  19.0]| 239 96] 161 39]| 7857] 32.7 
102 40| 111 03|| *863|  *8.4]] 366 78] 321 71]) 4507} 12.3 
127 20| 109 90|| 1730] 13.6) 255 45} 205 84] 4961] 19.4 
s2 06| 7302] 904] 11.0]| 212 47] 169 53]] 4294] 20.2 
105 87| 8599] 1988]  18.8]| 288 81] 201 22]! 8759] 30.3 
9168} 8057] 1111] 12.1]| 199 08] 146 63|] 5245] 26.3 
118 01| 89 56] 28 45] 24.11) 192 90] 146 11]] 4679] 24.3 
90 41) 8377] 6 64 7.3] 193 48} 145 07|] 4841] 25.0 
84 42| 8057] 3 85 4.6|| 219 31| 177 28|| 4203] 19.2 
138 14| 104 33] 33 81| 24.51] 469 82| 264 02|| 205 80] 43.8 
103 30] 87 14] 1616] 15.6|| 205 44| 149 O9|| 56 35| 27.4 
80 47/ 68 80] 1167] 14.5]] 198 74] 152 02]| 4672] 23.5 
107 60| 9192] 1568] 14.6]| 274 74] 214 22/1 6052] 22.0 
00:08] 126068 2267] 14.9).._.....]........9.....-..|...--..- 
83 84] 8048] 3 36 4.0]| 259 43] 197 47/1 6196] 23.9 
101 80/89 87|| 1193] 11.7]) 219 52| 154 23]] 65 29) 29.7 
86.65} 7899] 7 66 8.8]| 164.80] 119 28]] 45 52] 27.6 
100 14 9093] 9 21 9.2|| 226 55} 176 75]| 4980} 22.0 
76 23) 6951) 6 72 8.8]/ 239 85} 162 261 7759] 32.3 
125 46| 88 44l| 3702] 29.5) 376 08} 251 16|] 12492] 33.2 
80 32} 7133) 899] 11.2) 16885] 145 98|| 2287] 13.5 
96 06) 86 13]| 993] 10.3/| 178 19] 145 87]] 3232] 18.1 
84 47; 8993] *5 46] *6.5]/ 184.58] 159 33]] 2525] 13.7 
76 54, 6642] 1012] 13.2|| 152 49] 122 69]| 2980] 19.5 
9101] 77 82|} 1319] 14.5]] 166 41] 135 43] 3098] 18.6 
114 39] 111 29|| 3: 10 2.71] 163 80] 141 53]| 2227] 13.6 
85 16| 74 94l] 1022] 12.0]) 187 68] 148 38]| 3930] 20.9 
108 67| 88 41|| 2026] 18.6]| 243 61| 168 66] 7495] 30.8 
7423} 7824 *401/ *5.4]| 193 60] 167 40] 26 20] 13.5 
105 74| 93 47|| 1227] 11.6]) 19783! 17121) 2662] 13.5 
93 05) 9049] 2 56 2.8]/ 183 22] 156 07|| 2715] 14.8 
8113] 7405] 7 08 8.7|| 180 64] 142 50] 3814) 21.1 
106 57} 91 10] 1547| 14.5|] 264 47| 204 64] 5983] 22.6 
124 91| 8707] 37.84] 30.31] 344 93} 284 59]] 6034] 17.5 
90 29| 73 29]| 1700] 18.8} 226 12] 148 10]) 7802] 34.5 
83 28| 7761] 5 67 6.8] 155 72| 127 58] 2814) 18.1 
84 80] 78 40|| 6 40 7.5]| 188 20] 152 39]] 3581] 19.0 
74 76| 6382] 1094] 14.6) 17677] 141 79]| 3498] 19.8 
7761; 6975] 7 86| 10.1)) 255 43| 178 44]/ 7699] 30.1 
99 99] 7603] 2396] 24.0] 234 37| 181 93]) 5244] 22.4 
127 62| 111 69|| 1593]  12.5|] 322 36| 198 31l] 12405) 38.5 
77 58| 67 421 1016] 13.1]) 18005] 141 30]] 3875} 21.5 
102 941 80 50] 22 44]  21.8l} 230 70] 153 72]] 7698] 33.4 
99 27| 8027] 1900] 19.1] 233 40] 169 36] 6404) 27.4 
81 27| 73 58]| 7 69 9.5]/ 241 71] 185 61] 5610} 23.2 
9407} 81 27]| 1280] 13.6] 229 77| 187 39] 4238] 18.4 
$102 29] $86 40] $15 89} —15.5]| $189 01| $149 58l] $39 43] 20.9 


* Increase. 
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TABLE No. 6 


Current Cost Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in District Junior 
Colleges, by Districts, 1930-31 and 1932-33 


Commncanei Reduction 
District junior college Name of county 
1930-31 1932-33 Amount Per cent 
Chaffey (Ontario)-..._| San Bernardino- - - - $224 41 $198 77 $25 64 11.4 
Compton -... ..=.-.- Los Angeles - - - - - _- 252 92 186 87 66 05 26.1 
Futlerston.....<.....-<- Orange... .....<-. 3 401 82 264 06 137 76 34.3 
Glendale_--__- Pee Los Angeles_-______ 274 21 186 68 87 53 31.9 
Long Beach. .-.------- Los Angeles-__--___- 255 30 172 55 82 75 32.4 
Los Angeles----.----- Los Angeles--------- 1186 76 146 98 39 78 21.3 
Marin (Kentfield) --_-_- BO er 201 45 216 97 *15 52 *7.7 
MoegesiG-. 2-32. 223 Stanislaus - __----_- 207 79 163 43 44 36 21.3 
Penate nese Los Angeles-_---_--_- 206 89 144 96 61 93 29.9 
Riverside... =.=. <.<.. Riverside--_-_----- 318 88 224 83 94 05 29.5 
Sacramento. - ----__-- Sacramento--- 188 22 153 55 34 67 18.4 
San Bernardino__--____| San Bernardino_ -_- 267 69 201 92 65 77 24.6 
> _.| Santa Clara_--_-__- 184 60 186 73 *2 13 ¥*1.2 
San Mateo.._.-.-_--- San Mateo-_-_-___ ae 225 40 149 48 75 92 33.7 
Loe. | aes Orange-----__- “3 285 46 197 95 87 51 30.7 
Santa Rosa. --._-.-.-.-| Sonoma-.-_----_-.-- 264 31 189 06 75 25 28.5 
Yuba County (Marys- 
WING) 20522-5053 1 ee 390 69 276 72 113 97 29.2 
TOUNIS 3 acc oe ee en ee 5 eee Si $239 32 $171 87 2$67 45 28.2 
* Increase. 


1 Current cost per pupil in A.D.A. for 1931-32, since Los Angeles Junior College was established 
in 1931-32. 
2 Does not include Los Angeles Junior College. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER AND SALARY OF TEACHERS 


During the year 1930-31 there were 20,520 full time elementary 
school teachers employed in California. In 1932-33 the number of full- 
time elementary school teachers was 19,475, a reduction of 5 per cent. 
The number of pupils in average daily attendance in the elementary 
schools of 1930-31 was 678,051, while in 1932-33 it had increased 
14,200 to the total of 692,251 pupils, representing a 2.1 per cent 
increase for the entire period. 

In 1930-31 there were 15,135 full-time high school teachers 
employed, whereas in 1933-34 only 13,926 full-time high school teachers 
were employed. There were 1,209 fewer full-time high school teachers 
in 1933-34 than in 1930-31, a reduction of 8 per cent. The number 
of high school students has increased from 246,348 in 1930-31 to 
275,450 in the year 1932-33, an increase of 29,102, or 11.8 per cent. 

Due to the fact that the average daily attendance of students 
attending district junior colleges increased from 10,192 in 1930-31 to 
18,778 in 1932-33, it was found necessary to increase the number of 
full-time district junior college teachers from 540 in 1930-31 to 888 
in 1933-34. Thus, while there was an increase of 8,586 pupils in 
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average daily attendance in our district junior colleges, representing 
an 84.2 per cent increase between 1930-31 and 1932-33, the number of 
full-time district junior college teachers increased only 348 or 64.4 
per cent. 

Based upon reports from 62 per cent of the elementary school 
districts, it is estimated that the average rate of salary paid full-time 
elementary school teachers in 1938-84 is $1,576 as compared with a 
corresponding average of $1,814 in 1930-31. This represents a decrease 
of $238 or 13.1 per cent. Complete salary data for full-time high 
schoo) teachers indicate that the average rate of salary paid in 1933-34 
was $2,204 as compared with $2,476 in 1930-31, representing an aver- 
age reduction of $272 or 11 per cent. The average rate of salary paid 
full-time district junior college teachers was reduced from $2,854 in 
1930-31 to $2,463 in 1933-34, an average reduction of $391, or 13.7 


per cent. 


SALARIES OF RURAL SUPERVISORS REDUCED 

For twelve years California has provided staffs of rural school 
supervisors, working out of the offices of the county superintendents of 
schools, in order to more nearly equalize the educational opportunities 
of rural school children as compared with urban school children. In 
1930-31 there were 129 full-time rural supervisors employed as com- 
pared with 118 in 1933-84. The average rate of salary paid full-time 
rural supervisors in 1930-31 was $3,196, while in 1933-34 this rate had 
decreased to $2,808. Thus, in the four-year period, the number of 
full-time rural school supervisors has been reduced by 7 per eent and 
the average rate of salary paid to such employees has been reduced 
12 per cent. 


REGISTRATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT WARRANTS INCREASES 


During the past four years the school districts of this state have 
been required to register and pay interest upon a large amount of 
school district warrants. This condition has been largely due to 
widespread tax delinquency throughout the state. In 1930-31, the 
school districts found it necessary to register and to pay interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent upon $1,053,450. In 1933-34 it is estimated 
that the school districts of this state will register $3,450,385, which is 
an increase of $2,396,935, or 227.5 per cent since 1930-31. It is hoped 
that the apportionment of state school moneys in ten equal installments 
in accordance with the Riley-Stewart plan of finance will materially 
reduce the registration of school district warrants in future years. 
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ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTY TAXABLE FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPORT REDUCED 


During the past four years the assessed valuation of property 
taxable for the support of schools has rapidly declined. In 1930-31 
the total assessed valuation of property taxable for the support of 
schools was $7,487,521,473. In 1933-34 this school tax base had 
declined to $5,375,056,499, a decrease of $2,112,464,974 amounting to 
28.2 per cent. This tremendous reduction in the tax base, when accom- 
panied by many foreed reductions in school district tax rates, has so 
seriously curtailed the financial support of many school districts that 


they can not expect to render effective educational service. 


BUDGETS FOR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES REDUCED 


The cost of the state teachers colleges to the taxpayers of the state 
has decreased from $2,286,521 in 1930-31 to $1,483,760 in 1933-34, a 
deerease of $802,761, or 35.1 per cent. Most of this decrease has been 
effected by reductions in the building programs and salary schedules 
of the seven state teachers colleges. In spite of this decrease in cost 
to the taxpayers of the state, the services of the teachers colleges have 
been continued for the most part. 

The maintenance of this high level of service of the teachers col- 
leges has been accomplished by increasing student tuition fees from 
$3 to $13 per year. First, nonresident tuition fees have been increased 
from $3 to $112.50 per year in the first year of attendance and to $75 
per year thereafter. Secondly, it has been accomplished by placing 
practically all teachers college faculty members and other employees 
on a partial-time employment basis which resulted in average decreases 
of approximately $250 per year for each employee. Thirdly, by mak- 
ing the summer sessions entirely self-supporting from fees charged 
students attending such sessions. These fees have been increased from 
$15 to $20 per student for the six-weeks course. Fourthly, by drastie- 
ally decreasing the expenditures for services, materials, supplies and 
upkeep. 

These reductions have been accepted as emergency measures. Their 
continuance over any considerable period of time will obviously oper- 
ate to destroy the effectiveness of teachers college education in this 
state. 


REEMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS WITH FEDERAL AID 


As a new phase of the national program for relief and recovery, 
the Federal Emergency Relief administration has recently announced 
a program of relief for unemployed teachers. This program combines 
the feature of relieving needy teachers who have failed to. obtain 
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employment with the feature of making available to children and adults 


certain educational services which would otherwise be lacking. 


It gives 


unemployed teachers an opportunity for employment in the field in 
which they have had training and experience and may best render 
service to society. Table No. 7 presents a summary of the projects 
under the Federal emergency educational program which have been 
authorized by the State Department of Education. 


TABLE No. 7 


Federal Emergency Employment Program for Unemployed Teachers in 


Cali 


fornia 


Name of county and school district 


Alameda: 
NMIIR te me cio ae ae eee 
Berkeley - - : Soe ea ee 
Hayward_-_--_--_- Peers aera eee 
Oakland - - Se eh eee eae 
Totals 


Los Angeles: 
Alhambra-.- -- -- 
Compton - - - : aera, ee x avegistee 
SS See a eee eee 
Los Angeles - ; Err 
LOSS Se 
NIIINOIB eet ee eae 
Ranchito 
UREN DNAREID 05 She ns ey = a 


MINES Se ono ees Ces 


Sacramento: 
Sacramento 


San Bernardino: 


San Diego: 
BAO oe oe oe hoe 


San Mateo: 
ES a Ee a ee ee Pr 


Sonoma: 
Petaluma --- Sane 


Tehama: 
ee oe ee eee re enon 


Totals for state. .....-<....-..< 


Number 
of 
teachers 


231 


to 


6 


Amount of expenditures authorized by 
State Department of Education 


Per week Per month 

$64 50 $258 00 
651 00 2,604 00 
60 00 240 00 
3,276 45 13,105 80 

$4,051 95 $16,207 80 
$499 50 $1,998 00 
339 80 1,359 20 
335 00 1,340 00 
2,020 00 8,080 00 
114 00 456 00 
24 50 98 00 
44 00 176 00 
91 87 367 48 

3,468 67 13,874 68 

447 00 1,790 00 

25 00 100 00 

126 00 504 00 

90 00 360 00 

81 00 324 00 

52 80 211 20 

$8,342 42 $33,371 68 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN CALIFORNIA 
INCREASED 


California has experienced a widespread revival of school building 
construction during the past year due to the following reasons: 

First, the destruction of school buildings by the recent earthquake 
in Southern California. 

Secondly, the opportunity of securing federal aid for schoolhouse 
construction. 

Thirdly, due to the personal liability imposed upon members of 
boards of school trustes for injury or death to school pupils as a result 
of earthquake. 

Fourthly, the necessity of replacing seriously inadequate school 
buildings which had previously been neglected during the depression. 

Table No. 8 presents a summary of school building construction 
now in progress or for which final plans and specifications have been 
prepared during the current school year. It will be noted that school 
building construction projects estimated to cost $3,671,045 are now 
definitely under way in this state. In addition, there are many school 
districts preparing applications for federal aid either under the Public 
Works or Civil Works Administrations. The estimated cost of such 
projects, however, is not available at this time. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION INITIATES 
STUDY OF MAJOR PROBLEMS 


Certain problems of major importance to the welfare of public 
education in California have received increased attention during recent 
months. These problems have become more important because of the 
economic depression. Others have been with us for some time but 
demand immediate attention in the general program of reconstruction 
which is now going forward. The five major problems to which the 
State Department of Education will devote serious and concentrated 
attention during the immediate future are the following: 


Loeal units of school administration 
Tenure of professional personnel 

The support of public education 

Public education and the public 

. Reorganization of educational programs 


Ole go po ps 


The State Department of Education has appointed a series of state- 
wide committees, representing both educational and lay interests, to 
study these problems and to formulate plans and recommendations for 
their solution. 
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School Construction Now in Progress or for Which Final Plans and 
Specifications Have Been Prepared, by Counties, 1933-34 
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Name of county 


Colusa _ - - -- 
Contra Costa 
Fresno. - . - - - 
CS 


ee 
Los Angeles -- 
Monterey - -- 
Nevada. _-_- 
Orange- -- 


Riverside_ - - - - 
San Benito--- 
San Bernardino 
San Diego- 


San Francisco- -- - - 


San Luis Obispo- - - - - - - - - 


San Mateo------.- 


Santa Barbara_----___- 


Santa Clara__---- 
Santa Cruz_- 
Sonoma. - -- -- 
Stanislaus- - - --- 
Tehama-_-_- 
‘ayamity.. =.=. =. 


Tulare... 
Ventura __- 


Cl i ere 


School building con- 
struction financed in 
part with Federal 


Approved by Recon- 
struction Finance 


Funds and in part Corporation for Total 
with School Dis- earthquake pecans 
trict Funds struction 
Number Number Number —_ “a 
of Estimated of Approved of au we 
school | expenditures| school | expenditures | school ree my 
districts districts districts for sc ool 

construction 

4 - OS I aes a | aera ee ae eet 4 $58,133 

1 18,000 SUE Sot ad 1 18,000 

3 23,900 es Eee sees. 3 23,900 

4 RE ia oak eee cu wees + 39,000 

1 19,285 BIE: eee See 1 19,285 

3 166,149 Rite aR oi alte aie eee 3 166,149 

28 500,596 12 $1,384,621 40 1,885,217 

2 ee te sas heccechoesae 2 11,500 

1 POOR cect ee ee 1 7,000 

4 60,060 9 1,095,700 13 1,155,700 

| OF 1) (eR SRE |i ie Be Re PP 1 2,900 

2 i. | | neo |e seers en 2 23,800 

2 AOTC (| eect, (Sennen eles ecg 2 19,000 

1 air |) ae: |i Neen pe cen 1 3,500 

1 SPOON 2 25a oeac oan cnet 1 21,000 

1 70 en eee | See eneenene ree 1 3,000 

il PA eee one Doe as 1 2,200 

1 PAN g oe oo cL eeseuae 1 2,000 

2 CL ee | bene eee 2 4,100 

1 2p Bl ee oes | Cee eee ee 1 3,500 

1 CLE ae |e ene er 1 52,432 

1 70,000 wee = ig 1 70,000 

1 CL | a ere |S aeaeseenee ee ene 1 3,200 

4 PEP es asl eis es ete Se 4 27,500 

1 OH a eae incwoste es 1 9,000 

1 2,029 nee! (Pek ae peeeye Reyer 1 2,029 

2 ne ere ees Mees : 38,000 

75 $1,190,724 21 $2,480,321 96 $3,671,045 


Local Units of School Administration 


It has been generally recognized by educational leaders and by 
laymen that the existing school district system in California, with over 
3500 independent school districts, should be modified in order to pro- 
vide a district system that would result in improvement in educational 
opportunity for children and in greater economy. Various proposals 
to achieve this end have been introduced in the past three sessions of 
the Legislature but due to lack of unanimity of opinion no specifie plan 
has been developed which met all requirements and secured united 
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support. The committee appointed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation consisting of representatives from the many state-wide groups 
interested in improving school district organization should offer a sug- 
gested plan which should receive favorable consideration of all those 
interested in the welfare of public education in California. 


Tenure of Professional Personnel 


It has appeared evident during recent years that present California 
tenure laws do not accomplish the purposes for which the laws were 
designed at the time they were passed. There is general agreement 
among educators, school board members, and the public at large that 
a definite degree of permanency of employment to satisfactory teachers 
is necessary. Inefficient and unworthy teachers should not have this 
protection. Modification of existing legislation is a matter of great 
concern not only to the teaching profession but to the general public. 
All points of view are represented on the state-wide committee studying 
this problem. 


Methods of Support of Public Education 


The new plan of school support provided under Senate Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 30 (Riley-Stewart Plan) is a long step for- 
ward. Further progress is much to be desired. Great inequalities of 
educational opportunities offered and in local tax burdens levied in 
school support still exist in California communities. The present 
method for apportionment of state school funds fails to take into 
account differences in financial ability among local school districts. 
Consequently, school districts with little wealth are obliged to bear 
excessively high tax burdens while wealthy districts may maintain 
generous educational offerings with very low local tax rates. The 
state-wide committee studying problems of school support includes 
persons who have devoted many years to the study of problems of school 
finance. Out of this committee should come a plan for equalizing 
educational opportunities and also the burden of school support 
throughout the state. 


Public Education and the Public 


The public schools belong to the people. Mutual understanding 
between those intrusted with the operation of schools, and the general 
public is absolutely essential if the best interests of the public as a 
whole are to be maintained. Ways and means for bettering this 
understanding are to be considered by the state-wide committee study- 
ing this problem. 
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Reorganization of Educational Programs 


The present is a period of recovery and reconstruction. Schools 
and educational programs in common with other social institutions and 
agencies must undergo reorganization and revision. The rapidly 
changing world in which we live is full of complex, social, civic, and 
economic problems which must be solved if the social order is to be 
improved. School programs must be reorganized so that far more 
emphasis will be placed on problems of contemporary life. Traditional 
educational programs have failed to meet the needs of present day 
living. A state-wide committee is now at work on this huge problem. 


THE SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION TODAY 
ARE OPTIMISTIC 


All public elementary and secondary schools in California are 
now open and have been open since the beginning of the current school 
year. No school situations give indication of the prospect of closing 
schools before the required number of days, one hundred and seventy, 
have been completed this school year. 

Some teachers’ salaries drastically reduced in May and June have 
been increased. Some services to children discontinued in the school 
program last May and June are being restored. 

The public in our state is convinced that school is the best place 
in which to keep our youth. The most constructive experiences pre- 
sented to most of our young people are today found in the atmosphere 
of the school. The public in California has served notice that it does 
not want overcrowded classrooms, mass education, impersonal teaching, 
low standard accomplishment and bare minimum offerings for the 
children of California. 

Federal projects for relief and restoration have significant edu- 
cational aspects and while industry, finance, transportation, agricul- 
ture, and unemployment were given early consideration in the national 
relief program, evidence is now upon us that education will be recon- 
strueted to meet its impelling new responsibilities. 

The California Central Valley Water Project, the Boulder Dam 
Project and other extensive public works activities always favored by 
the educators of California have significant bearing upon the work 
of the schools. 

The new coalition between education, labor and agriculture indi- 
cates a new field of united effort in American life which advances 
significantly the outlook for the common man in our democracy. 

America, and California in particular, has found that the sum 
total of the loss of the American people during these days of crisis 
is more than their financial losses, their unemployment and the like, 
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and is represented in a great loss in public morale. We are now 
realizing that through education and through an extended interpreta- 
tion of the new social life we must restore the morale of our people. 
Education is the most constructive plan to follow in this rebuilding 
program. Morale is the basis of faith in the new era, economic, 
political and social. . 

The new era for education just now dawning has grown out of the 
most significant development of the year, which has been the surprising 
support rallied to education on the part of every outstanding organ- 
ization in California life interested in the social aspects of the 
status of our people. Unanimously, they now support the educational 
program. 


A Charter for Public Education 


During the past two months, the California State Department of 
Edueation has sponsored a series of conferences in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco to which more than seventy organizations representing 
civic, social, religious, charitable, fraternal, and educational interests 
have sent representatives. The purpose of these conferences was to 
formulate in as brief and direct form as possible, a statement of the 
basie principles which should underlie a sound program of publie edu- 
eation—in other words, to draft a Charter for Public Education. 

It is indeed noteworthy that this wide variety of interests should 
meet together to consider the principles basic to the maintenance of a 
system of free public education which directly affects the present and 
future welfare of the million children now enrolled in the schools of the 
state and which is of vital significance to every eitizen of California. 

The need for a Charter for Public Edueation is expressed in the 
preamble to the charter. It is the hope of the State Department of 
Education that this charter, or the principles embocied in it, may be 
adopted by all organizations and groups within the state which are 
interested in assuring the welfare of public education in California. 
The principles set forth in this charter may well become a guide to 
future action affecting education in the state. 


A CHARTER FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Preamble 


Democracy aims to give all people a fair start in life and an equal 
chanee for development. Public education, free and open to all, is 


the most important agency for the preservation of democracy. 
In the stress of the present great economic and social erisis the 


expense of public education is made the object of attack. Proposals 


have been made to reduce the number of years of education, to shorten 
the school day and the school year, to limit the scope of public eduea- 
tion, to impoverish the school program, to place part or all of the cost 
of education on the parents of the children. 

‘These proposals have been acted upon in some localities to the 
detriment of the democratic institution of publie edueation. Classes 
have been increased in size. Teachers have been dismissed. Subjects 
of great importance to child development have been eliminated. Health 
services have been abandoned. Books and materials of instruction have 
been denied. Destructive forces fortified by alarming power threaten 
destruction of the institution which safeguards demoeratie ideals. It is 
time for the people to rise in defense of their rights to a decent system 


of edueation. 
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“All proposals to curtail public education must be considered in 
terms of the welfare of society. The man of wealth will give his own 
children every possible advantage of education. To deprive the child 
of the common man of educational advantages is to take away his one 
opportunity for equality. Without proper edueation, the citizens of 
the nation would soon be incompetent to deal with public problems. 
Human welfare demands the protection of the rights of every individual 
to a free public education. Only through education can a happy, 
cooperative, and progressive society be realized. 

"In the belief that public education is the greatest safeguard of 
democracy, and that democracy means opportunity for all people to 
have free, cooperative, happy lives; to make their own decisions on the 
basis of their trained intelligence; to enjoy the richest benefits of civ- 
ilization; to contribute to human progress in accordance with their 
abilities, we advocate the following guiding principles for public 
education : 


Purposes of Public Education 
” It is the purpose of publie education to: 


. Promote the common welfare and contribute to social progress 

2. Provide opportunity for the greatest development of every indi- 
vidual so that he may take an intelligent part in the civie, social, 
economic, and vocational responsibilities of life 

3. Teach each individual to respect the rights of others 

4. Protect and improve health 

5. Foster the development of spiritual values 

6. Develop appreciation for beauty in art and nature 

7. Develop a desire to search for and a willingness to accept truth 

8. Provide opportunity for each individual to learn to make good use 
of leisure 

9. Develop a spirit of good will, friendliness, and understanding on 

the part of every individual toward his fellow beings in his own 

community, in his nation, and in other nations 


— 


Organization and Administration 

10. Publie edueation should be available on all levels without fees or 
tuition charges 

11. Equality of educational opportunity appropriate to mental ability 
or physical handicap should be provided for all regardless of 
race, creed, social, or economic status 

12. Publie schools should provide opportunity for adults to continue 
their education 

13. Such units of edueational administration should be established as 
will provide adequate, educational programs and _ financial 
economy 
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14. Local control of schools should be in the hands of boards of edu- 
cation selected by the people 
15. Public education should be served by competent, professionally 
trained, carefully selected teachers 
16. Teachers should receive such salaries as will guarantee a standard 
of living commensurate with the service rendered 
17. Safe, sanitary, and educationally serviceable school buildings, play- 
grounds, and facilities should be provided 
18. An adequate supply of textbooks, proper library facilities, and 
appropriate instructional materials should be provided for all 
pupils. 


The Curriculum 

19. The curriculum should center around an understanding of the prob- 
lems of present day life 

20. Activities based on life situations should be selected in accordance 
with the interests, needs, and abilities of individual pupils 


Financial Support of Education 

21. The state should guarantee equality of education through an equit- 
able system of state support 

22. School support should be the joint responsibility of local, state, and 
federal government. True equality of educational opportunity 
may be achieved only through federal participation in support 

23. The management of public funds for education should meet the 
highest standard of efficiency and economy 


Research 

24. Investigation and experimentation in all phases of education should 
be encouraged to the end that new truths may be discovered and 
educational procedures may be improved 


Responsibility of Citizens to Public Education 

Public education is an agency of society established by the people 
for their own welfare and advancement. It is, therefore, the responsi- 
bility of every citizen to understand the purposes, procedures, and 
needs of the school. It is the responsibility of educators to help 
citizens maintain an intimate relationship to their schools. Only if the 
school and the public are in closest cooperation may education serve 
the paramount need of modern society—namely, the subordination of 
individual profit, pleasure, and privilege to the welfare of the social 
group. To these principles we subscribe in the belief that only through 
education can the American ideals of liberty, justice, and equality be 
realized. ' 


[DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
VIERLING KERsEY, Superintendent 


RESIGNATION OF ANDREW P. HILL, JR. 


Andrew P. Hill, Jr., Chief of the Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, has resigned from the State Department of Education effective 
January 1, 1934, to become associated with Allison & Allison, a firm 
of architects in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hill came to the State Department of Education in 1927 when 
the Division of Schoolhouse Planning was created by act of the Legis- 
lature and has occupied the position of chief of the division since that 
time. Mr. Hill brought to this position a rich background of experi- 
ence and training both as an educator and as an architect. This 
combination of abilities has enabled him to render a particularly 
effective service in the field of schoolhouse planning to the public 
schools of the state. The work of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
has been nationally recognized as of outstanding quality. 

It is with regret that the resignation of Mr. Hill has been es 
As yet no successor has been named to the position vacated. 


Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Morean, Chief 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN EMERGENCY 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Local school officials have been advised by L. B. Travers, Chief, 
Division of Adult and Continuation Education, that no attendance may 
be credited for apportionment purposes on account of classes organized 
under the emergency educational program supported by federal funds. 
All officials responsible for the reporting of average daily attendance 
for apportionment purposes are advised that the attendance upon such 
emergency educational programs must not be included in the average 
daily attendance reported for apportionment purposes at the close of 
the school year. 


to 
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CORRECTION TO DIRECTORY OF 
CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, OCTOBER, 1933 


This office has been advised of a correction to the list of district 
superintendents of schools for Placer County. The following line 
should be inserted on page 348 of the directory issued as a supplement 
to the October number of California Schools: 


Roseville Union High—I. V. Funderburgh____-------- a Me -ae oa a SS 


Division of Adult and Continuation Education 


L. B. Travers, Chief 


EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The attention of school administrators is directed to the policies 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, previously announced 
in circular letter of October 26, 1933, from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, governing the use of relief funds for an emergency 
educational program. Some cities have prepared applications for 
approval of adult education projects and already have these programs 
in operation. 

The regulations of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
provide that funds for emergency educational programs may be 
expanded upon the basis of plans submitted by the State Department 
of Edueation and approved by both the State Emergeney Relief 
Administration and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The 
California plans for this purpose have been approved by the federal 
government. They include the following educational activities: 

Rural Education. Any rural elementary school district forced to close its schools 
hefore the close of the regular school year because of lack of funds may request 


the assignment of needy, unemployed people on relief who are qualified to teach 
for an amount of time sufficient to complete the school year. 


1 


2. Education for Adult Iliterates. Any person who can not read and write the 
QMnglish language with the ability of an average fifth grade pupil, is eligible to 
enroll in a class for adult illiterates provided the teacher is selected from the 
county eligibility list of needy, unemployed people on relief. 


3. Vocational Education for Adults. Unemployed adults who are in need of voca- 
tional training or adjustment to make them employable, many of whom are, and 
will continue to be, unemployable without this training, are eligible to enroll in 
special vocational education classes provided the teacher of such classes is selected 
from the list of needy, unemployed persons on relief of each county. 


4. General Education for Adults. Unemployed, and other adults, who are in need 
of further general educational activities te make them well-informed, responsible, 
and self-supporting citizens, are eligible to enrcell in special adult classes provided 
the teachers of such elasses are selected from the lists of needy, unemployed 


persons on relief of each county. 
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5. Nursery Schools. In order to combat the physical and mental handicaps being 
imposed upon young children of preschool age in the homes of needy and 
unemployed parents, nursery schools may be organized on the assumption that 
the nursery school program includes the participation of parents. Teachers of 
such schools must be selected from the lists of needy, unemployed persons on 
relief maintained by each county. 


6. Vocational Rehabilitation for Physically Handicapped Adults. 

A special service will be maintained by the California State Department of 
Education to render vocational education guidance and training for physically 
handicapped people which will be in addition to the present program in this field 
now maintained in connection with the federal government. 


It can not be too strongly emphasized that the principal purpose 
of the entire emergency educational program is to afford employment 
to needy, unemployed teachers and others qualified to work under this 
program. The primary purpose should never be regarded as one of 
building up an educational service in any one of the six fields. 

Federal funds which will be used to finance this program on a 
100 per cent basis, are not to be used for paying the cost of educational 
programs that can and should be assumed by local school districts. 

The California State Department of Education has prepared 
application forms for local districts wishing to participate in any 
part of this program. They may be secured from the Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education, 311 California State Building, 
Los Angeles. 


SCHOOL PROJECTS WHICH CAN BE APPROVED UNDER THE 
CIVIL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


The attention of school administrators is directed to the oppor- 
tunities for carrying on various civil works projects which will improve 
school facilities. 

These projects are of the same type as those which cities and 
counties have been asked to develop for giving employment to unem- 
ployed persons. Civil Works Administration funds will be issued to 
pay for these projects. 

Educational authorities should present to local Civil Works Admin- 
istrations, through the proper channels, their needs in this respect. 
Among such projects are: school building repair jobs, such as painting, 
electrical wiring, paper hanging, roof repairs, repair of school furni- 
ture, construction and repair of school playgrounds and equipment, 
modernization of sanitary facilities. 

Projects developed as a part of the Civil Works Administration 
program need not be approved by the State Department of Education 
since they are an essential part of the local Civil Works Administration 
program. Civil Works Administration funds may be used for repair 
materials as well as wages. , 

The above authorization includes schools and colleges under public 
auspices. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW | 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Reelection of Probationary Teachers 


Where a probationary teacher employed in a school district during 
the school year 1930-1931 withdrew his credentials from the files of 
the County Superintendent of Schools in May, 1931, he was not auto- 
matically reemployed for the school year 1931-1932, notwithstanding 
the fact that the governing board did not notify him that he would 
not be employed for that school year on or before June 10, 1931, as 
required by School Code section 5.681, since School Code section 5.420 
prohibiting governing boards of school districts from employing teachers 
who do not have legal certificates on file with the county superin- 
tendent of schools applies to the automatic reelection of teachers just 
as it does to the original contract of employment. (Caminetti vs. Board 
of Trustees of Jackson Union High School District et al. 75 C. A. D. 
O04 .... Pee (fe8) ..... ) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 
Application of Chapter 59, Statutes 1933 (Field Bill) 


Chapter 59, Statutes 1933 (Field Bill) does not authorize the 
State Division of Architecture to make requirements as to fire resisting 
materials and construction in the matter of school buildings. (A. G. O. 
9022, November 13, 1933.) 


Elections under Constitution, Article XI, section 20 


In holding of elections held by school districts to authorize expendi- 
tures in excess of the 5 per cent limitation clause contained in section 
20 of Article XI of the Constitution, Political Code section 1044 
controls ; Political Code section 1133 controls over School Code section 
2.875 as to the precincting of school districts; Political Code section 
1121 should be applied in connection with Political Code section 1044. 
Sample ballot need not be used in such an election. (A. G. O. 9076, 
December 9, 1933.) 


Expenditure of District Funds 


Under School Code section 4.379 a school district, to which is 
apportioned a sum of money in excess of one thousand dollars, repre- 
senting funds belonging to a lapsed school district annexed to the said 
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school district, is required to publish the resolution required by said 
section before such sum may be placed to the eredit of the said school 
district, even though said district was not required to publish its 
budget under School Code section 4.383. (A. G. O. 9057, December 9, 
1933.) 


Payment of Salaries of Rural Supervisors 


A rural supervisor employed by a county superintendent of schools 
under School Code section 4.788 may be paid his annual salary in 
twelve equal monthly installments. (A. G. O. 9042, November 22, 
1933.) 


Warrants Barred By Statute of Limitations 


A school district warrant issued on March 13, 1929, and made 
payable in that year, but not presented for payment until September 
13, 1933, is barred by the statute of limitations and may not be paid. 
(A. G. O. 9017, November 22, 1933.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Education at the Crossroads 

Beginning December 30, 1933, the State Department of Edueation 
‘adio broadeast, Edueation at the Crossroads, will go on the air at 
7:00 p.m., instead of 6:30 p.m., every Saturday evening. 

The following is a schedule of the broadeasts: 


January 6—George Filmer, President of the California Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, “The Eradication of Infantile Paralysis and Edueation of 
Handicapped Children.” 

January 13—Dr. Edna Bailey, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
California, “The Health Program in Our Publie Schools.” 

January 20—Judge Theresa Meikle, Municipal Judge of San Francisco, “Public 
Morals and Youth.” 

January 27—N. P. Neilson, Chief, Division of Health and Physical Edueation, State 

Department of Education, “The Emergeney Educational Program.” 

Musical Program by Pupils of Oakland Publie Schools. Program 

arranged by Glenn Woods, Supervisor of Musie, Oakland Public 

Schools, to be presented under the direction of Miss Sylvia Garrison, 


February 3 


instructor. 

February 10—Robert N. Rushforth, Principal, Berkeley Evening High School, 
“Why an Educational Program of Americanization ?” 

February 17—C. F. Muney, Assistant Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Education, “Getting Your Money’s Worth in 
Public Education.” 


School officers are requested to copy and post this program. 


School News Broadcast 

Important, contemporary world events—news events only minutes 
or hours old—are being brought into central California schools over 
station KPO on every school day from 9 45 to 9:55 a.m., in a ecoopera- 
tive, experimental, news broadeast condueted jointly by school officials 
of the San Francisco bay cities, the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, and 
the National Broadeasting Company. 

The special news broadeast for school children is carefully pre- 
pared and broadcast each day by ‘‘Duke’’ Meyer of the Call-Bulletin 
staff. 

While intended especially for use in grades five through nine, 
the news broadeast has been successfully used through grade 12. One 
large bay ecity high sehool so arranged its sehedule as to make the 
feature available to every classroom. 


28 


an 
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Every effort is made to keep the news free from coloring and 
editing and to select it on the basis of importance, interest, and 
fitness for the groups to which it is addressed. 

Participation, rather than mere listening, is made the common goal 
in its use. It is used as an aid in oral composition, word building, 
written composition, in social studies, for current history. 

Maps and globes are used in many classrooms during broadcast 
reception, students following on the maps the parade of events, which 
daily draws interest to the problems of every continent. The Lind- 
berghs’ flight, the Ellsworth and Byrd Antarctic expeditions, Maxim 
Litvinoff’s diplomatic mission brought new motivation for geography 
study. 

The broadeasts are intended only to provide another tool for the 
classroom teacher, to help vitalize instruction and to stimulate indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of pupils. 

Schools are urged to try out these broadeasts in connection with 
their regular instruction. 


UNION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Seeretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, announces the union of 
two federal agencies concerned with the promotion of education in the 
United States under the Department of the Interior. United States 
Commissioner of Education Zook has been given general supervision of 
the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the 
enlarged federal Office of Education. This adjustment of educational 
function, however, will not involve a curtailment of the activities of the 
government in the field of vocational education. Commissioner Zook 
believes this union of educational forces will increase the effectiveness 
of the service which the government renders to the states and local 
communities in the conduct of their educational programs. 

The following history of the federal Office of Education has been 
released by the United States Office of Education: 


The federal Office of Education was established by an Act of Congress in 1867 
to collect “statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education,” 
diffuse “information respecting the organization and management of schools and 
school systems, and methods of teaching as shall aid the people . . . . and 
otherwise promote the cause of education.” It studies education in all its phases 
in the United States, public and private, from the nursery school level to adult and 
parent education. As a fact gatherer it serves as the central educational census 
agency for the United States. But it also conducts numerous researches which have 
guided the way toward the improvement of education. Conferences fostered by 
commissioners of educaticn have enabled educational leaders to direct their joint 
efforts toward solving national problems facing education. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education came into existence as the result 
of the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of February 23, 1917. It was created to 
meet the demands of industry, agriculture, and commerce, and of organization inter- 
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ested in home making, for the purpose of promoting vocational schools throughout 
the country. These schools were organized for the purpose of providing vocational 
training to youth and adults, to employed and unemployed, interested in agricultural, 
trade, or industrial, or in home making pursuits. 

In transferring the functions of vocational education to the Department of the 
Interior, the President provided that the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
should continue in an advisory capacity without compensation. 

The federal program of vocational education also includes the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

In the administration of the six federal acts passed by Congress relating to 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation, the Office of Education cooperates 
with state boards for vocational education and, in the case of one act, with the 
District of Columbia. 

It is doubtful whether the President’s Commission of 1914 or the members of 
Congress themselves who voted for the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, could have visual- 
ized the growth of the vocational program which has taken place during these 
sixteen years. In 1917, only six states had any organized programs of vocational 
education. In 1933, all 48 states, the Territory of Hawaii, and the island of Puerto 
Rico have well organized programs in agriculture, trades and industries, home 
economics and in 44 states programs for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
civilians. More than 1,150,000 youth and adults are enrolled in day, part-time, and 
evening schools and classes. Nearly 30,000 teachers are employed. 

Of the total enrollment about one-third are adult workers, another one-third 
are young workers who have left the full-time school but who return for a portion 
of their working day to attend a vocational school. The remainder are boys and 
girls who have not yet entered upon employment and who are devoting full time 
to preparation for work. 

It is interesting to note that in the southern states the enrollment of adult 
farmers in evening schools exceeds the enrollment of young people in the day schools. 

The Federal Office of Education is now being called upon to assist in the 
educational aspects of the new governmental activities inaugurated within the last 
six months. The staff members are taking on increased burdens arising from the 
new extensions of the recovery program. The Office of Education is acting as con- 
sultant and assisting with the educational activities of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, on school building problems in connection with the Public Works 
Administration, on educational problems of the Citizens Conservation Corps, and on 
problems growing out of the NRA ban on child labor and code regulations on training 
for industry, as well as numerous other federal actiivties. 

With the uniting of the staffs of the vocational education organization and the 
federal Office of Education, School Life magazine becomes the mouthpiece for the 
combined federal interests in education. School Life has been the official journal 


of the Federal Office of Education for fifteen years. 


RESOLUTIONS OF TEACHERS OF SONOMA COUNTY 


The following resolutions, passed by the teachers of Sonoma County 
at their annual institute session held November 27-29, 1933, are of 
particular significance as an expression of the place of education in the 


general program of reconstruction: 

We, the teachers of Sonoma County, in annual institute assembled at a period 
in our national life when industrial organization has collapsed because of wrong 
standards, wrong objectives and selfish industrial leadership do accept the following 
as a statement of our present professional position and objectives. 

1. It shall be our purpose to prepare young men and women for a finer type 
of patriotic service in the peaceful activities of American life. 

2. At this particular time when there is no work for our young people it is 
more necessary than ever before to maintain free and efficient publie schools. 


nance 
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3. The major activity of our schools today shall be the building of ideals 
and attitudes that shall be a defense against the vicious forces of hate, anarchy 
and ignorance. 

4. We shall inculeate in the youth under our direction a fervent and lofty 
desire to conserve the ideals of our American democracy. Among these we may 
number freedom of thought and expression, government by majorities, respect for 
the rights and sensibilities of minorities and equal opportunity for economic better- 
ment to all,. 

5. We shall endeavor without fear and without prejudice to teach how our 
American democracy really functions at the present time politically and economi- 
cally and to foster the habit of intelligent reading of current political and economic 
thouht with a view to more intelligent attention to our public servants—local, 
state and national. 

6. We shall offer to children every opportunity to practice high standards of 
citizenship in school, and the fine courtesies and manners so valuable in a society 
of democratic form such as ours. 

7. We shall give a greater portion of school time to such sociologically valu- 
able subjects as: the living of better home life, efficient budgeting of monthly income, 
beautifying of home surroundings, enrichment of community life, and moderating and 
slowing up of our physiological and mechanical speed for the improvement of our 
physiological and mental health. 

8. We as teachers wish it recorded that our major objective is no longer to 
pursue an academic curriculum with a view to preparing a special few for higher 
education, nor is cur primary objective to increase the money earning powers of our 
pupils; but rather to safeguard our American ideals through the building of a com- 
mon intergrating culture. 


9. And finally, we believe that there can be no waste in education if the 
major portion of a teacher’s time and emphasis is spent in the furtherance of such 
ideals for the American people—that there can be no higher call upon the funds of 
the state than the call of that institution which can above all others secure per- 
petuity of the state—the school. 


PAMPHLET ON TAXATION 


The Joint Commission for the Emergency in Education of the 
National Edueation Association and the Department of Superintend- 
ence has just issued a pamphlet entitled Essentials of Taxation, by 
Harley L. Lutz, Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University, and 
William G. Carr, Director of Research Division, National Education 
Association. This pamphlet is a series of nine articles setting forth 
basic principles of taxation, describing several specific forms of taxation. 
The separate articles are being run in The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the first article appearing in the October, 1933, num- 
ber and the series continuing until June, 1934. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained from the National Edu- 


—eation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 


at the following prices: Single copies, 15 cents each; 2 to 9 copies, 
10 per cent discount; 10 to 99 copies, 25 per cent discount; 100 or 
more eopies, 334 per cent discount. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Liberty and Learning: A Discussion of the New Deal, by William 
F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, is advance copy of a portion of 
Dean Russell’s annual report. The Dean feels keenly that education 
under the New Deal becomes increasingly essential to the country. 
The New Deal must have as its aim the production of citizens who 
understand the society in which we live in order to judge clearly the 
efforts of our leaders toward economic reconstruction. 

Dr. Russell questions whether the power of removal of a chief execu- 
tive and the power to select a successor will constitute an adequate 
safeguard against despotism. The best possible limitation on dictator- 
ship, says Dean Russell, is an educated people. He believes that ‘‘when 
people are basely ignorant, no government is possible other than 
tyranny.’’ 

The article referred to is also to be found in the November number 
of Teachers College Record. 


MILLS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mills College offers for the vear 1934-1935 the following scholar- 
ships, each of the value of $409, covering tuition for one year: 
1. Ten competitive scholarships for the freshman year. These scholarships are open 
to students who can qualify on either of the following bases: 
a. Successful attainment in examinations given by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 
b. High school record showing a rank in the upper 5 per cent of the graduating 
class. 
2. One scholarship open to a student recommended by the California Scholarship 
Federation. 


3. Four competitive scholarships open to qualified graduates of junior colleges. 


4. A limited number of scholarships open to students of high standing. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOLARSHIP 


The Michigan College of Mining and Technology at Houghton, 
Michigan, offers one scholarship for a California student which remits 
matriculation fee and tuition fee for the regular four-year engineering 
course provided the applicant ean meet entrance requirements. Appli- 
eants must be high school graduates and may have had further training. 

For information regarding entrance requirements, address the 
Registrar of the college, Houghton, Michigan. 

In order that a California student may take advantage of this 
opportunity, superintendents and principals should report to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction before April 1, 1934, the names 
of those students who are interested. 
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SIXTH GORGAS ESSAY CONTEST 


The sixth annual essay contest for high school juniors and seniors 
sponsored by the Gorgas Memorial Institute has been announced. 
Students will write on the subject, ‘‘Past Benefits and Future 
Importance to Man of the Control of Disease Bearing Mosquitoes.”’ 

Winners in each high school. will be selected by a faculty com- 
mittee appointed by the principal. The winning essay, with official 
entrance blank and photograph of the winner will be forwarded by the 
principal to the Gorgas Institute for entry in the state contest. A 
committee of three state officials will judge the winning school papers. 
The winning state essays will then be entered in the national contest. 

Eighteen thousand students participated in the last contest. The 
winner, Joseph Brendler, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, received his award 
at the White House from President Roosevelt. Second and third 
prizes went to Margaret Harris and Alice Bertagnolli from Maryland 
and Wyoming, respectively. 

For detailed announcement and instructions, write to the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, 1931 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


Following its custom of nearly thirty years, the National Child 
Labor Committee has designated the week-end of January 27-29, 1934, 
as the period during which Child Labor Day shall be observed. This 
year the occasion should be one of rejoicing for the child labor victories 
gained through the industrial codes, tempered by the knowledge that 
hundreds of thousands of children engaged in industrialized agriculture, 
domestic service, and certain forms of industrial home work and street 
trades are not protected by any code. 

It is estimated that the industrial codes have released 100,000 
children under 16 years from industry. Another 30,000 boys and 
girls of 16 to 18 years have been removed from especially hazardous 
work. On the other hand there are still approximately 240,000 children 
under 16 years working in occupations not covered by codes. These 
children are employed largely in industrialized agriculture, such as the 
production of sugar beets, cotton, tobacco, and truck farm products, in 
street trades, especially newspaper selling, and in domestic service. 

Those interested in child labor should pledge themselves to the 
protection of these forgotten children, as well as to renewing efforts to 
make permanent through state and federal legislation the advances 
which the Recovery Program has brought. 
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The committee presents the slogan: There must be no return to 


child labor when the codes expire in 1935. 
The National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y., offers to send free of charge publications and posters for 
use in Child Labor Day programs. 


EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 


The Walter M. Lowney Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
informs us that its cocoa and chocolate educational display for school 
use is no longer available. The company representative states that it is 
a matter of regret that the company is no longer able to supply this 


material. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


NORMAN WOELFEL, Molders of the American Mind. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 


This book is startlingly different from any other treatise on the philosophy 
of education. As indicated by the subtitle it is ‘‘a critical review of the social 
attitudes of seventeen leaders in American education.” The material is organized 
in four main sections. 

The first section deals with Some Implications of Contemporary Social Change. 
Certain present day forces and tendencies are briefly discussed. Emphasis is placed 
on the conflict between certain attitudes, ideals, and forces. This analysis of the 
American scene forms a background for considering and evaluating the attitudes 
expressed by the seventeen educators studied. It is apparent that the implications 
of contemporary life for education depend upon the viewpoint taken with respect 
to education. That confusion and conflict exist is evident from a study of the 
writings of leaders in education. 

The second section is the author’s Anaylsis of Viewpoints of American Edu- 
cation. <A brief account of the viewpoint of each man as expressed in his various 
writings is presented under the following five headings: (1) General Viewpoint and 
its Relation to Education, (2) Nature of Practical Proposals, (3) Estimate of 
Current Educational Practice, (4) The Nature of Learning, (5) Reaction to 
Other Points of View. The men whose philosophies are analyzed were grouped in 
three divisions according to reliance or dependence upon Tradition, Science, or 
Philosophy as the chief value through which social progress may be achieved. 
The classifications and men in each are: I. Education Stressing Values Inherent 
in American Historical Tradition; Herman A. Horne, Henry C. Morrison, William 
C. Bagley, Ellwood P. Cubberley, Thomas H. Briggs, Ross L. Finney; II. Educators 
Stressing the Alternacy of Science; Charles H. Judd, David Snedden, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Ernest Horn, Werreth W. Charters, Franklin Bobbitt; III. Educators 
Stressing the Implications of Modern Experimental Naturalism; John Dewey, 
George S. Counts, William H. Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg, Royal H. Bode. The 
author does not regard these classifications as iron-clad, but believes “that each 
man’s thinking has been shown to be consistent enough under these headings for 
classificatory purposes.” Within each classification, the differences between viewpoint 
of the several men are clearly revealed. The author has succeeded well in 
expressing the viewpoint of each educator in these brief accounts. 

Section Three is one of interpretive criticism. ‘The viewpoint of each man 
is subjected to close scrutiny, is severely analyzed, and critically interpreted from 
the author’s own point of view. The author would be properly classified in the 
third group, believing “that modern experimental naturalism offers a substantial 
basis upon which a new and distinctive American civilization can be built.” 

The fourth section is devoted to the author’s own suggested strategic con- 
siderations for American educators for education during the transitional period 
and for the immediate future. 

The appendix contains a list of 90 challenging questions, answers to which 
are basic in the formulation of a philosophy of education, and bibliography of 
materials used in the three sections. 

Dr. Woelfel in this volume has made a distinctive contribution to the 
literature of educational philosophy. His bold and fearless manner of expression 
stimulates and challenges the reader to reexamine and reformulate our own thinking 
on social and educational issues. 


IvAN R. WATERMAN 
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Evapna Kraus Perry. Art Adventures with Discarded Materials. Los Angeles: 

Wetzel Publishing Company. 1983. 169 pp. 

One of California’s own rural supervisors has presented a timely contribution 
designed to maintain the “high standards of meaningful art experiences for children” 
in the face of conditions requiring the most rigid economy in expenditures for 
instructional material. 

With necessity truly the mother of invention, Mrs. Perry makes practical 
suggestions for the use of discarded material. With miterials readily accessible, 
the child may have the satisfaction of creating something of use and beauty. 
Through the actual experience of creating beautiful things, appreciation for the 
creative work of others and a desire for beauty rather than ugliness in ali life 
relationships is the inevitable outcome. 

The book discusses the use of such materials as newspapers, Wrapping paper, 
magazine advertisements, paper sacks, discarded cloth, cardboard boxes, tin cans, 
wood, and spools. The use of each medium is presented in concrete and easily 
understood form. Approximately one hundred illustrations assist in making the 
material usable to the classroom teacher. 

The mistake must not be made to assume that this book covers all the 
essential experiences of the child in the field of art. The school provides art in 
its curriculum to help the child to develop his creative ability, to satisfy his 
desire for beauty, to appreciate the beautiful contributions of others to our culture. 

Nearly every experience the child has in school affords opportunity for art 
expression and activities. The child’s experiences with literature may lead to: 
the preparation and arrangement of stage sets or the making of costumes; the 
appreciation of lettering, page arrangement, and, in general, the format of a book; 
or these experiences may stimulate the child to express pictorially the vivid impres- 
sions developed through his reading. The social studies provide innumerable occa- 
sions for art expression. Such experiences in actually making and doing give the 
child a true appreciation for our social inheritance. Nature study, too, is rich in 
opportunity for gaining accurate impressions through the medium of graphic repre- 
sentation. Within the units of work are opportunities for meeting all the problems 
of graphic expression in vivid and meaningful relationships. Line, form, value 
and color may be learned in relation to a study of the westward movement of 
American civilization or the history of travel. The problem of esthetic arrangement 
can be solved in the graphic representation of a study of forestry or Indian life. 

Many of the suggestions and specific projects presented can be valuably used 
in developing units of work. The teacher guiding a group of children in a study 
of colonial life would find help in making the colonial characters in the material 
on dolls and animals; for the patehwork design and woven rugs in the section 
on the use of cloth scraps, plans for making the wigs for the colonial pageant, 
use of boxes in making houses, the moving picture show of scenes of Colonial life, 
the puppet theater for the Thanksgiving play. Such a use of this material seems 
more in accord with modern practice than to present each project in an isolated 
and unrelated manner. 

The appearance of a number of new books in the field of art edueation 
is gratifying. This trend represents a broadening recognition of the facet that 
creative power is not the privilege of a favored few but exists to some degree in 
every one. Wholesome and complete development for every child demands oppor- 
tunity to express himself creatively. He must originate an idea out of his own 
experience, plan its expression, and carry it through to completion. The realization 
which results from this experience is doubtless one of the most satisfying experiences 
which ever comes to an individual. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, 
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